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CHARIVARIA. 


Punch has been confiscated in 
Vienna for representing the En- 
pEROR OF AUSTRIA as an ordinary 
beagle. We regret the error. It 
should, of course, have been a 
double-headed beagle. 

* * 
* 

A somewhat pathetic incident, as 
showing how the Katser is a little 
below himself in consequence of re- 
cent events, was his hailing of Count 
ZEPPELIN as ‘“‘ the greatest German 





of the Twentieth Century.’’ 
* * 


new North German Lloyd liner 
George Washington as lying grace- 
fully on the water used an expres- 
sion which strikes us as somewhat 
unfortunate. 
+ + 
Extract from The Daily Telegraph: 
—‘In  ecross-examination Stewart 
said he was an Agnostic, a philoso- 
phieal Anarchist, and an Edenist— 
an Edenist being one who believed 
that happiness was the end of 
things.’’ The usual spelling is, of 
course, Hedonist. 
* * 
. * ’ . 
At a meeting of the Society for 


replaced by similar members origin- 
ally belonging to Mr. Brown. This, 
we imagine, would lead to a new 
form of nomenclature. Thus Mr. 
Jones would be announced in the 
future as “‘ Mr. Jones—-not to men- 
tion Mr. Brown.”’ 
* * 

Two Suffragettes, the other even- 
ing, made their way into a private 
house where a reception was being 
given in honour of Mr. Asqurrn, and 
created an unpleasant scene. They 
were disguised as ladies. 

* * 





. . . * . . 
The municipality of Chicago is lay- 





ing out a cemetery 





Mr. KEIR HARDIE 
informed an °- inter- 
viewer at Merthyr- 
Tydvil that the lan- 
guage of the Kine’s 
Indian Proclamation 
was practically iden- 
tical with that used 
by himself during his 
visit to India. Huis 
Masesty’s good luck 
is proverbial. 

* 


* 

The leaders of the 
Dutch people of 
South Africa have, 
according to Colonel 
Seety, M.P., de- 
clared themselves in 
favour of the main- 
tenance of the largest 
possible garrison of 
British soldiers in 
South Africa. One 
suspects the compli- 
ment. It looks 
if they wanted 
borrow a trifle 
the Home 
ment. 





as 
to 
from 





GES.MoRROS,. 


for pets, and dogs 
are delighted at the 
news, for they have 
long desired a place 
where their hidden 
bones will be safe 
from anterference. 

* * 

* 

Cynies claim to have 
traced one of the 
persons of whose 
escape from Epsom 
Lord RosrBery com- 
plains. Although he 
was out of work and 
had not a penny in 
his pocket, a man 
handed to the police 
at Land’s End last 
week a purse con- 
taining a considerable 
sum of money which 
he had found. 

* 

i * 

The fall of the Ice 
King in America has 
surprised nobody. Ice 
is well known to be 
slippery stuff. 








* * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Govern- | 


* 
The launch of 
H.M.S. Collingwood 
was a great success, — 


Indeed, even when compared with 
the hats of the lady spectators, she 
appeared to be quite large. 

* * 

We are informed. that in spite of 
the fact that the proprietor of cer- 
tain well-known stores is now a 
baronet, the prices are to remain as 
moderate as ever. 

* * 





“ Mr. Taft,’’ says a contemporary, 
“has won the election by a good | 
round figure.’’ This is so. ‘‘ And| 
will not be easily moved from the} 
White House.’’ That, too, is so. 

* * 

The journalist who referred to the | 





en 


ANTONIO’S DREAM. 


Tur “Taxt” IDEA APPLIED TO STREET ORGANS. 


From ‘‘ Paris Fash- 
ions’’ in The Pall 
Mall Gazette :— 








everyone being impressed by her size.| the Abolition of Capital Punishment 


held last week it was resolved that 
the principle of reclamation in the 
treatment of homicidal prisoners 
should be added to the present aims 
of the Society. We no reason 
why some at any rate of our mur- 
derers should not be ultimately 
weaned of their hobby, but it will, 
of course, have to be done gradually. 

* * 

* 


see 


As the result of some experiments 
made by an American doctor it 
stated that it is now 
transplant parts of the buman body. 
If Mr. Jones, for instance, loses a 


1S 


leg and an arm in an accident, it | 


would be practicable for them to be 


possible to] 


“The prevalence and power of the princess 
gown make me think of the little candle whose 
beams shone so far in a naughty world that 

jeven love, which is said to be blind, became 
| aware of them.” 

| Who can follow the workings of a 
ijwoman’s mind? What (we wonder) 
does the Merry Widow hat make her 
think of? A 500 candle-power acety- 
lene lamp? 





Journalistic Candour. 
“KING EDWARD. 
Rerortep Visit To eye, 





(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Tt is reported from Cairo that King Edward 
will visit Egypt in January next. 
(‘The source of the rumour is sufficient to 
repudiate it.]’—The Eqyptian Morning Post, 
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MORE MAXIMS OF A MILLIONAIRE. 

A PLEASANT plutocrat of Mr. Punch’s acquaintance, 
after perusing some of the aphorisms in Mr. CARNEGIE’S 
new opus—Problems of T'o-day—has been tempted 
to submit a few of his own. Closely questioned as to 
their originality, he writes, with his near hand on his 
heart, to say that he has had no assistance in their con- 
struction, not even from Lord AveBurRY ‘or Miss MARIE 
CorELLI, though he recognises that his work bears some 
impress of the epigrammatic style of these two authors. 

To die rich is the mark of a fool or a rogue. He that 
is wise or virtuous takes care to die poor, thus eluding 
the Death Duties. 

Money (in the hands of others) is the root of all evil. 
For their sakes, then, you will do your best to pluck it 
from them. 

Great riches do not necessarily confer great happiness. 
It has been well said that a man with only three or four 
hundred thousand a year can enjoy all the simpler Plea- 
sures of Life just as well as a multi-billionaire. 

Severe labour is not a punishment; it is a blessing in 
disguise. That is why it is so difficult to keep people out 
of prison when they have once been there. 

The man who thinks of others before himself, while he 
is still poor and struggling, will never grow to be a 
millionaire. If, therefore, in the early stages, you are 
tempted to be generous and charitable, thrust the temp- 
tation from you. Once you have become rich you can 
be an altruist on as large a scale as you like. 

Men who have risen from extreme poverty to extreme 
wealth will sometimes tell you that their hours of purest 
happiness were those when they had mo idea where their 
next meal was to come from. Don’t you believe 
them. 

A famous aphorist and millionaire of olden-time said 
that of the making of many books there is no end. 
Another famous aphorist and millionaire of our day has 
said the same of libraries. 

The virtuous plutocrat is proof against the shafts of 
envy and malice. His breast is overlaid with a triple 
coating of steel. The best kind comes from Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

Profit-sharing is the key to the gates of Millennium. 
If you employ 25,000 workmen and are making £500,000 
a year, distribute half of this among your em- 
ployees. Each of them would then pocket ‘004 per 
cent. of the profits which you yourself secure, and we 
should hear no more of Socialism. 

Next to profit-sharing, nothing so much encourages a 
workman as to know that the money which he is helping 
his employer to amass will be spent judiciously, even 
though the benefit should fall upon the inhabitants of a 
hemisphere with which the workman is unacquainted. 

To get wealth is still harder than to get rid of it. 
Herein it differs widely from the fumes of alcohol. For 
a professional inebriate has discovered the truth that it 
is not the getting drunk, but the getting sober, that 
causes all the inconvenience. 0. 5. 








“Romance, and perhaps a little mystery, surround the exceedingly 
quiet marriage of Lady May Pery, the younger daughter of Lord 
Limerick’s two half-sisters, to Lieutenant Frederick Boothby.”—M.A.P. 
M.A.P. is unusually diffident. There is a very big 
mystery here. 





A SALMON CYCLE. 
Anp Spring came o’er the mountains, and the larch 
Stood diffident in faintest green of March; 
While, blood congealed beside that storm-swept stream, 
You sped the ‘‘ Durham Ranger,’’ saw the gleam 
Of silver ’mid the amber and the foam 
Of racing waters, felt the hook strike home, 
And heard above the hail-squall’s furious pelt 
The gillie’s comment—** She wull be a kelt! ”’ 
Then Summer raised her oriflamme on high, 
And through your blazing fortnight in July 
You waited for the rain, where faint and thin 
The river threaded seaward, clear as gin; 
Deep in the red rock’s gloom the salmon lay 
Huddled and sullen, through each blinding day, 
While you were working, still without a rise, 
Through several tomes of ineffectual flies. 





Came Autumn; and from off the sea the rain 
Crept in to bid you welcome North again; 

The mists closed down, and the beshrouded hills 
tang with the clamour of a thousand rills; 
Unfishable, the turgid torrent sped 

O ’er Highland cornfields still unharvested, 

And day by d&éy you watched the spate roar down 
Till the last hour that took you back to Town. 
And yet on Winter evenings, when you sit 

In dream-fraught firelight ere the lamps are lit, 

At times the faint-heard traffic in the road 

Will sound to you as though a river flowed; 

Then old wounds heal, and as the magic thrills 
Your heart flies back to rivers and to hills; 

You close your eyes, you hear the greenheart swish, 
And—Fancy promptly has you “‘ in a fish ’’! 








DISCURSIONS. 
Tue NatTionaL ANTHEM. 

I sEE that during the discussion of a Scotch Education 
Bill in the House of Commons the other day one of 
the Members proposed that little Lowlanders and little 
Highlanders should be compelled at certain times to sing 
the National Anthem. This was to be a part of what, I 
believe, is called the curriculum; it was to have its fixed 
place in the time-table. I pause to note that the gen- 
tleman who suggested this innovation is an Irishman 
and a captain. Why an Irishman should have wished to 
involve himself in the mazes of Scottish education | 
don’t quite understand. At any rate, the House 
rejected the proposal and passed on quite calmly to 
other matters. 

With all respect to the honourable and gallant Mem- 
ber, I am disposed to think that the House acted wisely. 
There is a suggestion of mechanical pressure about the 
plan, and I doubt if you can make children loyal (for 
that, 1 presume, was the idea) by mechanical pressure. 
You can teach them to read and write; you can even 
worry them through the rule of three and similar abomi- 
nations; but loyalty is a different thing, an atmosphere, 
a habit of mind, a breath of nature—call it what you 
will. There are no fixed rules or concise formule. Yeu 
assume that a child’s blood cireulates and’ that his lung: | 
perform their proper functions. Why not assume that 
he (or she) will rejoice by nature in being English ot 
Seotch or Irish, and be proud of the glories of his birth | 
and state, taking them into the substance of his being 
as he takes air into his lungs? 
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LEST HE FORGET. 


“EXCELLENT SENTIMENT, SIR. 
Joun Buit (to First Lorp or tae Apmiratty). “EXCELLENT 
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I have, however, a greater objection to this particular 
system of loyalty-study, and it is this. The child will 
have te know the words of the Anthem by heart. That 
seems to me to be fatal. I don’t suppose there is on 
the face of the earth a more genuinely loyal people than 
our own; but how many of us know all the words of the 
National Anthem? Not one in a thousand. A few con- 
cert-singers have necessarily learnt them for festal occa- 
sions. Are concert-singers, then, more loyal than the 
rest of us who battle our way triumphantly through the 
song and make our devotion manifest without knowing 
more than some twenty words or so of the whole? Cer- 
tainly I don’t suggest that concert-singers are, as a race, 
disloyal, but their loyalty, I think, maintains itself in 
spite of, not because of, their mysterious and tremen- 
dous knowledge of the words of our National Anthem. 

We, at any rate, who are ignorant, retain our sense of 
exaltation and splendid incalculable greatness when we 
sing our Anthem mostly without words. Our hearts are 
filled with a glorious feeling of devotion and vague but 
overmastering courage. That is because we haven’t 
been drilled to the business. If we had been drilled 
we should have begun to dislike and to criticise; and the 
truth is that both the sentiments and the literary work- 
manship of the National Anthem are terribly open to 
criticism. 


How, for instance, is a teacher to explain to a Scotch 








, 


child the occurrence of ‘‘ over us’’ as a rhyme for “ vic- 
torious’’? When once you have questioned, you will be 
bound to sing the words in this form :— 

Send him victorious, 

Happy and glorious, 

Long to reign orious : 

God save the King. 

Until you can recover from this dreadful aberration, I 
defy you to mix a due proportion of reverence in your 
singing of the Anthem. No, shout the music at the 
top of your voice; imagine yourself girt for the moment 
with all the virtues and self-sacrifices and noble tradi- 
tions and spiritual yearnings of your fatherland, but 
don’t trouble yourself about the words. The words are 
nothing, but the spirit counts. 


And, by the way, we may as well remember that 
while we are exalting ourselves with “‘ God Save the 
King,’’ millions of Germans are shouting ‘ Heil dir im 
Siegeskranz,’’ and millions of Americans are roaring 
‘““ My country, ‘tis of thee,’’ to precisely the same tune. 
I am content to leave the question of the origin of that 
soul-stirring and grandly simple music. It seems to suit 
the Germans; it certainly suits us; and the Americans 
unblushingly captured it by the hands of one Situ, and 
converted it to their own national use. In the mean- 
time I congratulate my little Scotch friends that they 
are not to be forced to sing it, with the words, as part 
of their daily lessons. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS. 
[In the manner of “ The Academy.” 

Tue literary world has been com- 
paratively dull this week. The egre- 
gious Asquitn has persevered with 
his sickening and hypocritical Li- 
censing Bill, in spite of what we 
said last week; and has proved 
himself to be entirely in the power 
of the nauseating Nonconformists, 
of whom ‘ Dr.’’-Currrorp is the 
dictator. ‘‘ Dr.’’ CLirrorD, mean- 
while, has been distinguishing him- 
self by offering the olive - branch 
(forsooth!) to the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CanrersuryY, in the hope of bringing 
about a compromise on the Educa- 
tion question. We tell *‘ Dr.’’ Cuir- 
rorp plainly, once and for all, that 
we desire no compromise with such 
as he; and, speaking for the Catholic 
Church, we say  unhesitatingly 
that we prefer men of his kidney 
as open enemies. For the rest, that 
pillar of Welsh Nonconformity, the 
fatuous Lioyp-GEorRGE, continues to 
sink in the estimation of his fellow- 
men; the miserable Winston 
CuurcHILL, whom we finally crushed 
a month ago by references to his 
American mother, is a back number; 
and the unspeakable PANKHURST 
troupe, being safely lodged in gaol, has 
been unable to indulge in its usual 
antics. The result of all this is, as we 
said before, that there has not been 
much doing in the world of letters. 

The Spectator, Nation, Westmin- 
ster Gazette, Pall Mall Gazette, 
Daily News, Cornhill, and Fort- 
nightly Review continue, in spite of 
our warnings, to print despicable 
verse, and it is evident that there 
is nobody on the staff of these papers 
with the remotest glimmering of 
what constitutes a good poerh. We 
are glad to note, however, that The 
Saturday Review has taken our re- 
cent castigation of its poetry to 
heart, and has turned over a new 
leaf in this respect. We should like 
to call special attention to the beau- 
tiful lines entitled Autumn in its 
last number. These lines were sent 
first to this paper; but, though they 
were of great merit, we were com- 
pelled to reject them, as they did 
not come up to our standard. By 
the way, a poem on a similar sub- 
ject by ourself appears on the next 
page. 


Mr. Max Beersonm (wittily called 
Mr. H. M. Beersonm in our last 
issue) has not yet apologised to us 
for having dared to speak well of 


the unspeakable Panknurst. As a 


consequence, we told him last week 
what we thought of his dramatic 
criticisms; and, unless his apology 
is forthcoming within the next three 
days, we shall be forced to tell him, 
with the calm and unbiassed judg- 
ment which we have announced to 
be a feature of this paper, what we 
think of his caricatures. 


An anonymous correspondent, 
writing from Upper Norwood, has 
pointed out that Mr.G. Merepirn also 
is in favour of Women’s Suffrage. 
Mr. G. Merepiru cannot have been 
aware that the Suffragettes have 
come under our lash, at regular in- 
tervals of seven days, for the last 
six months. We have accordingly 
written to Mr. G. Merepirn to in- 
form him of this, and are sending 
copies of the letter to the head of 
Mr. G. Merepirn’s Church, the 
Member for the Reigate Division, 
and an impartial adviser whom we 
have asked Mr. Batrour and the 
Duke of Norro.k to select. We shall 
await Mr. G. Merepiru’s reply with 
interest; and in the meantime we 
hold over a masterly analysis of his 
works by our correspondent. 

Some time ago we hinted that 
Mr. SpENDER was about to retire 
from the editorship of The Westmin- 
ster Gazette. Once again we have 
proved to be in the right; but 
then we always are—as the entire 
Press, all Liberals, everybody outside 
the Catholic Church, Miss Mavp 
ALLAN, and Messrs. WELLS, Suaw, 
CHESTERTON, BeELLoc, Dogpson, and 
Brersoum have already found to 
their cost. By the way—we ask the 
question as a well-informed literary 
paper—who is Hivarre Beiioc? 

A correspondent from Edmonton 
writes to ask us if we object to 
criticism of ourselves. Certainly 
not. We give hard blows; we 
frequently find it necessary to casti- 
tgate our fellow-journalists; and we 
expect to receive hard blows in re- 
turn. We welcome candid criticism, 
though we should never expect to 
have any difficulty in pulping the 
critics who ventured to give it. But 
the truth is that we are rarely, if 
ever, made the subject of attack. 
This may be because our readers 
consist mainly of aspiring journalists 
who have had all their contributions 
rejected by that Press which we find 
it necessary to castigate; but it is 
much more likely to be because we 
are absolutely beyond criticism. 


Though, however, it is impossible 








that we could be the subject of fair 
attack, it someti.nes happens that 
we are misjudged. Only this week 
we have received a letter from a 
correspondent at Hendon who has 
entirely failed to understand us, 
He writes: ‘‘ 1 cannot tell you how 
much I like your journal, by far 
the best paper in England to-day. 
It makes me chuckle to read your 
slashing thrusts at your contem- 
poraries. Go on—do it again. They 
want stirring up.’’ Now we wish to 
state emphatically that we do not 
reprove our contemporaries with the 
idea of making correspondents at 
Hendon chuckle. We do it soberly, 
because it is our duty, and a very 
painful duty. And we would an- 
nounce here to the whole couutry 
that, when our castigations have had 
their effect, when we see a paper 
genuinely trying, when we observe 
a statesman or divine honestly en- 
deavouring to please us, then we 
shall be the first to hold out an 
encouraging hand. 





THE PATRIOT. 
(By A League Enthusiast.) 
Eacnu week when Saturday comes 
round 
I hurry to the football ground, 
And with a ‘‘ tanner crowd ’’ resort 
To revel in vicarious sport. 


I yell endearments to our team, 
The hefty boys in blue-and-cream ; 
And with a ribald wit deride 

The cripples on the other side. 


I tiptoe in the swaying throng 
When forwards bring the ball along; 
And my anathemas fly thick 

When hats obscure the corner-kick. 


If we lay out their centre-half, 
With what abandonment I laugh; 
But when they serve our man the 
same 
I bellow ‘* Fout! 
GAME!”’ 


” 


and ‘‘ PLay THE 


If toward our goal the others press, 
I snarl in venomous distress ; 

But, hat in air, 1 pirouette 

When our performers find the net. 
So every Saturday at will 

I throb with every kind of thrill— 
Joy, terror, adoration, hate— 
And all for sixpence at the gate. 





The Child as Father to the Man. 

At Newtown County Court last 
week a young Welshman, who was 
sued by a doctor for fees incurred 
at the birth of his child, pleaded 


Infancy. 
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BOOKS 


By FILSON YOUNG, 
Cc. W. SALEEBY, 
A. J. DAWSON, 
B. ATKEY. 


WHEN THE TIDE TURNS 


By Filson Young. author of * *The 
Sands of Pleasure,” “isa work of art 
finer than ‘The Sands of Pleasure.’ 

That it is provocative, stimulating, 
and interesting will also be con- 
ceded.”"—Mancuester Courter. 6s. 


WHEN THE TIDE TURNS 


“There is so little imagination in 
modern novels that I am inclined 
te cheer when I read a novel so 
finely imaginative. . . It shows that 
its author is going far.”— Mr. James 
Douglas in THe Star. Price 6s. 


Health, Strength. & Happiness 


By C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.RS, 
iain. ) author of * The ¢ Jonquest of 

" &e., is just ready. “Of all 
a may books on these subjects 
none is so sane, wise. and helpful as 
Dr. Saleeby'’s. — Tue Onsenver. 


Health, Strength, & Happiness 


“It deals with every question re 
lating to health, and those who 
follow its advice would be certain 
to profit by it."—Tue Scorsmay. 
Crown 8vo. 440 pages. Price 6s. net. 


FINN THE WOLFHOUND 


A. J. Dawson, author of “The 
essage,” &c.. records the very 
Tomantic and adventurous life story 
of anobly-born dog, and is a study 
drawn largely from life. 6s. net. 


FINN THE WOLFHOUND 


Isa book which will appeal greatly 
to people of all ages, but more es- 

ly to animal lovers. It is one 
of the best dog stories ever written. 
With fifty illustrations. 6s. net. 


EASY MONEY: A NOVEL 


Bertram At outhes of “ Folk 


the Wild.” W ith 36 [llustrations 
.L. Stampa. “ A most reada’ 
and entertaining novel 


Sen 
Com; lete Illustrated List. 
GRANT RIC — 
7, Cosiee Stree 
8.W. 











Demy 8vo. 

Delightful volume. 
capitally told. Such a boo 
reader to and 


ese bright 


By RALPH NEVILL. 
gravures. 


stories in en profusion.”—T ruth. 


Restaurants, Amusem 
intimate kaowledge.’ 


Two Books which are being read and talked 
about everywhere. 


I. SOME EMINENT VICTORIANS 


Recollections in the World of Art and Letters. 
By J. COMYNS CARR. 


With many Illustrations, Facsimile Letters, Drawings by Burne-Jones, Portraits, &c. 
12s. Gd. net. 

Genial and good-natured. 

ke = bound to make friends. 


pages, assuring 
and inspiriting companionship.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“will very widely read. Full of good stories.”—Daily Mail. 


li. PICCADILLY TO PALL MALL. 


Manners, Morals, and Man, 

Editor of “‘ Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill,” and 
CHARLES EDWARD JERNINGHAM (‘‘ Marmaduke” 
Demy 8vo. 
“ A most lively and readable book. Handled with intimate knowledge. Good 


xe... book which all London will read $3 


is the conclusion arrived at by a reviewer in the “ Observer,” when criticis' 
book. A book 


ents, and Society, in London during the past fifty years, and 
contains ‘‘ good sS:or.es ia endless pro:usion,’’ and is ‘‘ haadled with 


PICCADILLY TO PALL MALL. 


By RALPH NEVILL and CHARLES EDWARD JERNINGHAN. 
With 2 Photogravure Plates. 


The Second Edition (1868) of Edward Fitzgerald's 


RUBA’IYYAT OF "UMAR KHAYYAM. 


Edited, With Introduction and Notes, by E 


Amine of capital anecdotes 
We must commend the 


him of goodly entertainment 


of Truth). 
e net. 


With Photo- 
12s, 


that deals with the Life, Clubs, P: Bark 


12s. 6d. 
net. 


HERON ALLEN. 10s. 6d. net. 








DUCKWORTH & CO., 3, HENRIETCA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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ANOTHER ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
By EDMUND DULAC. 


LYRICS, Pathetic aad 
Humorous, trom A to Z. 
Size 10f by 84in. With 24 Full- 
page Coloured Plates, bound in 


Decorative Art Boards designed 
by Edmund Dulac. Price 6/- net. 





As illustrator of “ The 
Arabian Nights” Mr. 
Dulac attained imme- 
diate success by his 
exquisite workmanship 
coupled with striking 
originality. This work 
is an even fuller exam- 
ple of his inimitable 
creations. 
A LIMITED NUMBER OF Copigs WILT. ALSO 
BE ISSUED IN PORTFOLIO FORM, 


Send for Prospectus. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
By hiss Beatrix | otter. 


THE 


Roly-Poly Pudding. 


Small 4to, cloth gilt, bevell-d 

boards, with upwards of 50 illus- 

trations. Price 2/6 net. 
Children will simply 
read it over and over 
again. Miss Potter has 
never given us any- 
thing quite so good. 
An entrancing story. 
Send for Prospectus. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO, 
15, Bedford Street, LONDON, W.C. 





New Edition (19th). Cloth, 16; Roards,1-. Of all 
Booksellers, or post free from the Publishers. 


THE DIETETIC 
CURE OF OBESITY. 


By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 
This W my illustrates that the permanence Cure 
and Prevention of Corpulency and Gout are a 
matter of diet—and diet only. 


S*iins SEATING, TOBOGGANNING 

THE PS.—For full particulars of 
best resorts, see Public Schools Winter Sports 
Year Book ' with Club “ Who's Who,” cloth, 1lus- 
trated, 1s post free, from Watkin Watkins, Hon. 


Secretary, lighfield, Harrow. 














Notable 6/- Novels. 


DIANA MALLORY 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


THIRD EDITION. 
OVER 70,000 COPIES SOLD. 


CATHERINE’S CHILD. 
Mrs. Henry de la Pasture 
Second Edition in the Press. 
ROUND THE FIRE STORIES 
A. Conaa Doyle 
THE GREEN PARROT 
Bernard Capes 
THE HOUSE of the CRICKETS 
Katharine Tynan 
THE WOUNDS OF A FRIEND 
__Dora Greenwell McChesney _ 


MEMORIES OF 
HALF-A-CENTURY. 


A Record of Friendships. By R. C. 
Leamany, M.P. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. De my Svo, 10s 6d. net. 
Countay Lire :— ‘Yo mention the author's 
name is t» give an assurance that the work 
is lightly and agreeably done. The pages are 
studded with famous names, and, what is 
much more to the point, Mr. Leumann has 
something new to teil us of each of tt.em. 











BLACKSTICK 
PAPERS. 


By Lady Ritcate. With Portraits, in- 
cluding a New Portrait of W. M. Thackeray 
froma recently discovered miniature paint- 
ing. Large post 8vo, 6g net. 

Stanparp:—“ A volume full of jous mem- 
ories, kindly discourse, and gentle criticism.” 





MEGGIE: A Day Dream. 


By Lady Atcernon Percy. With 8 
Full-page Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 
Crown S8vo, 68. 

Gent Lewoman :—‘ The child is a true child, 
and the dream world the authoress weaves 
around her is the right world for children.” 





HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
Romances of the 


French Revolution. 


By G. LENOTRE, Author of ‘The 
Flight of Marie Antoinette, 4 “The 
Last Days of Marie Antoinette,” ‘&e. 
Profusely illustrated, 2 vols., demy 
Svo, 20s. net.* 


After Waterloo: 


Reminiscences of European Travel 
from 1815 to 1819. By Major W. E. 
FRYE. Demy 8vo, 10s, net.* 


Dan to Beersheba. 


Work and Travel in Four Contiuents, 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
F.R G.8., Author of “The Mastery of 
the Pacitic.”” With a Frontispiece 
from a painting by Herman G. 
Herkomer. Demy 8vo, 88. 6d. net.” 


Recollections of a 
Spinster Aunt. 


Edited by S. SOPHIA BEALE. 
Demy 8vo, 8s. Gd, net. 


Authorised by Mr. Whistler. 
THE LIFE OF JAMES McNEILL 


WHISTLER. 


E. R. and J. PENNELL. 

Profusely illustrated in photogravure and 

half tone, 2 vols , crown 4to, 36s. net. 

Also an Edition de Luxe of 150 nnmbered 

copies on Japanese vellum, of which only 
a few copies remain, &S Ss. net.* 





























MR. RACKHAM’S NEW PICTURES. 
A Midsummer 


Night’s Dream. 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
With 40 Coloured Plates aud nnume- 
rous Text [liustrations. By ARTHUR 
RACKHAM, R.W.S., crown 4to, 
15s. net.* 


Tunis, Kairouan, & 
Carthage. 


Described and Illustrated with 48 
Coloured Plates, by GRAHAM 
PETRIE, R.I. Royal 8vo, 168. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe of 100 num- 
bered copieson hand-made paper, — 
the P lates mounted, B2 1 

net. 

NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
* 
The Climber. 


E. F. 
The Magician. 


W. 8. MAUGHAM, 
Author of “‘ The Explorer.”’ 


A Prince of Dreamers. 


Mrs. F. A. STEEL, Author of 
**On the Face of the Waters.” 


The Guest of Quesnay. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON, 
Author of ‘‘ M. Beaucaire.” 


Maurice Guest. 
H. H. RICHARDSON. 
The Magnate. 

ROBERT ELSON. [2nd Impression. 
Christopher Hibbault, 
Roadmaker. 

MARGARET BRYANT, 

Marcia in Germany 

AN INDISCREET CHRONICLE. 
pectus of these Works and 


* Pros 
Mr. Heinemann’s Autump Announcement 
List Post Free. 

















BENSON. 


























London : SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo 
Place, 8.W. 











WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford St.,W.C, 
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THE WORLD-~ FAME 5 


“~Aanaelus 
Rok he a 


As purchased by and the World's Greatest 
Liuticione. The Angelus Player-Piano can he 
on the K in the ordinary wa 
Or with the aid of the Angelus Music Roll | 
The glorious possibilities of th: 
The Melodant 7 — Rare Pianos have “— 


creased 


“Insp 
part of the composition is given its full value. 
the marvellous device 
The Phrasing Lever _ Contraiing overs velar 
tion of tempo, enabli ng th performer to answer 
the technical, in tellectual, and emotional 
of the most simple or difficult music. The 


combines all the greatest features of two 
Angelus-Brinsmead Pla ayer-Piano world-renowned instrume nts in one case 
The Angelus is - ed in pianos of other eminent makers. ‘ihe 
(in Lee pa Jom) will play any Grand or U ht Pi 
Angelus Piano-Player {2 id removed from ¢ the Piano in : — a 


call or yy JUustrated Cataloyue No. 76. 
HERBERT MARSHALL. Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233, Regent St., London. 

















“Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.”” 








Player's 
Navy Cut 


Tobacco ana 
Cigareties 





Sold only in the original 
Pachets and Tins, and may 
be obtained from all Stores 
and Tobacconists of repute 








6O Years’ Inwariable Success, 


HEALTH RESTORED BY 


U BARRY’S 


REVALENTA 
ARABICA 


FOOD 


which saves INVALIDS and CHILDREN. 
It digests when all other food is rejected. 


in Tins, 2/-5 3/6, G/-3; & lbs. 14/-, Sent Carriage Free, 
Of all Stores, Chemists, and Grocers, and at 123-4, Tottenham Court Road, London, W, 








Gives Universal and 
complete satisfaction. 
Highest Awards and Medals 
awarded by the Royal Sanitary 
Institute at the 1906 (Bristol) 
and the 1907 (South Kensington) 


None Better 


than the Best. 
Placed first in recent Official 


ests ol To res 


carried out inthe new Govern- 
ment  - jointly by H.M. 
Office of Works and the 
Smoke Abatement Society. 
Consumption of fuel and pro- 
duction of smoke each one 
quarter less than the average 
ot 36 competing grates. 


ABSOLUTELY 
SIMPLE. 
Easily fixed ‘i hi mantel 
es. 


Supplied A, a sea variety of 
artistic designs, to suit any 
room and any style of building. 


Price £2 15s. and upwards. 
Carriage paid to any station 
i:ngland and Wales. 


Exhibiticns.. A full report of 
the Goverment trials and a finely 
illustrated Catalogue may 
procured from 
87, NEWMAN STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, 
Liverpool Showroom: Chicago 
Buildings, Stanley St. —Hud- 
dersfield Showroom: 5, Britannia 
Chambers, St. George’s Square. 
—Manchester Showroom : >cot- 
tish Life Building, 38, Deans- 
gate.—Leicester Showroom : 12, 
Pocklington’s Walk. 

Sole Proprietors : 


CANDY & Co., Ltd. 
Works: 
HEATHFIELD STATION, 
NEWTON ABBUT, Devon, 














THE BEST “NIGHTCAP” 


before going to bed is a hot cup of the delicious, light, and healthful nourishment known as 


It promotes a restful and eens, night's rest. free from the 4 
8 ’ epressing reaction in the morn 
ing, which so often follows taking of ppitits. The Diet is prepared in a minute by the 
the edition of boiling water only. 


in Tins at 1/6 and 3/-, 4 /arge sample posted for three penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Lid., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


The ‘ Allenburys' DIET’ is for Aputts, and is quite distinct from the well-known 
* Allenburys’ Yoods for Infants. 














ONNOLLY ‘T'YRES 


Don’t Handicap Your Horse 


by having the wheels of your vehicle fitted 
with other than Connolly Tyres, The 
carriage will run easier for your stecd, be 
more Comfortable for veasealts and look 


smarter altogether i 


Connolly 


Tyres are fixed to the wheels. 


Booklet No. 30 sent post free by 


J. W. & T. CONNOLLY, LTD., 
King’s Cross, London NK. 
Leeds, Dublin, @ 


w, Edinburgh, 


Bristol, iff. 
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THE UNDRIVEN DRIVE. 


A Srory witsoct Worps—tue Wonrpds nor Bera Fit For PrBLIcaTion, 
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THE REFORM OF OXFORD. 
GREAT DEMONSTRATION. 

THE recent proposals to reorganise 
the system of terms at Oxford 
led to the convening of a great public 
meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel 
last Saturday with a view to discuss 
the best means of placing the Uni- 
versity on a satisfactory basis. The 
Editor of The Daily News presided, 
and amongst those present were Mr. 
CHESTERTON, Mr. Betioc, M.P., Mr. 
Eustace Mites, Mr. Perer Keary, 
Mr. Witttam Arcuer, Mr. Victor 
Grayson, and the Rev. Lord W1LLIAM 
CECcIL. 

The Editor of The Daily News in 
a striking speech deplored the mis- 
directed efforts of modern — edu- 
cationists. He noted that an 
ingenious person had recently suc- 
ceeded in training blue-bottles to lie 
on their backs and twirl miniature 
dumb-bells. What would really 
interest us would be to hear the com- 
ments of the blue-bottle on the whole 
proceeding. (Cries of ‘‘ Question! ’’) 
All that Oxford did was to train her 
** blues,’? who were no better than 
blue-bottles. What they’ wanted 
was to de-athleticise the Universi- 
ties, to overthrow the cult of the 
golden calf and the gilded youth—in 
a word, to eliminate the blues and 
the bloods—and the _ blue-bloods— 
and to restore the spiritual ideals of a 
strenuous humanitarianism. 

Mr. Vicror Grayson, M.P., said 
that the merciless and_ soulless 
tyranny of the Oxford dons surpassed 
that exercised by the Liberal majority 
in the House of Commons. He 
thought that something could be done 
with blue and other bottles, but they 
must not merely be educated, they 
must be thoroughly broken-in. 

Mr. Cuesterton said he had not 
been educated at Oxford. It was the 
home of lost causes, and he was an 
inveterate optimist. Still he had no 
wish to see so interesting a survival 
of medievalism pass into the limbo 
of forgotten things. The Oxford 
manner deserved perpetuation, if only 
us a means of exasperating the advo- 
cates of hustle. There was some- 
thing peculiarly attractive to him in 
a College which called itself All 
Souls. It sounded as if the mem- 
bers were Nobodies. 

Mr. Perer Keary said there was 
only one way of improving Oxford, 
and that was to improve it off the 
face of the earth. It was a musty 
, anachronism. Instead of young men 
starting the battle of life at sixteen 
or seventeen, they went to Oxford or 
Cambridge and dallied with classics 





and mathematics until they were 
twenty-two or twenty-three. He 
shuddered to think what would have 
become of him and Mr. C. ARTHUR 
Pearson if they had gone to Oxford. 

Mr. Evstace Mites said that what 
was wrong with Oxford was her diét. 
Her undergraduates were overfed, 
while her professors were far too fond 
of the flowing bow]. Oxford was the 
only university in the world which 
boasted a Port Meadow. (Sensation.) 

Mr. Betoc, dissenting vehemently 
from the last speaker, attributed the 
decadence of Oxford to the lament- 
able spread of the barleywater, habit. 
In his day, beer was. the favourite 
tipple, and it bred a race of heroic 
Britons, including himself. 

Mr. Witiiam Arcugr said that 
Oxford’s erying need was for simpli- 
fied spelling. Such names as Mag- 
dalen were a terrible stumbling-block 
in the path of culture, and he seri- 
ously contemplated leading a proces- 
sion of Wutit1AM§ Marcners_ to 
demand justice from the Hebdomadal 
Council. The nomenclature of the 
Colleges, again, clamoured for revi- 
sion. To take only one example, 
Merton College, in view of the 
proximity of Sandford, might be re- 
named Sandford and Merton College. 

The Editor of The Sketch con- 
curred with the last suggestion, and 
hoped that the principle might be 
extended. The popularity of Keble 
and Lincoln would be vastly en- 
hanced if they were known as Keble- 
Howard and _ Lincoln-and-Bennett 
Colleges. 

The Rev. Lord WituiaM Ceci said 
that he had already expressed his 
views on Oxford discipline in The 
Times, but would repeat that the 
interference of the police in ‘‘ town 
and gown’’ rows was wholly to be 
deprecated. In his own day the 
police never interfered with the 
undergraduates on November the 
5th, with the result that the noisy 
freshman matured into the sensible 
senior man, with a refined manner 
and a high tone of thought. 

Mr. Witt TuHorne, M.P., said that 
the only way in which the continued 
existence of Oxford could be justified 
would be by converting it into a 
week-end University for the working 
classes. It was, he added, a strange 
reflection on the intellect of the 
present: régime that, while the colour 
of Oxford was dark blue, the great 
hero of the University was, he be- 
lieved, Verdant Green. 

The CwairMan, here interposing, 
said that it was obvious that the 
sense of the meeting was in favour of 
mending, and not ending, or, at any 





rate, only week-ending, Oxford. He 
accordingly put to the meeting ap 
omnibus resolution declaring that, jn 
the view of the assembled representa. 
tives of higher thought, it was held 
desirable (1) to abolish the post of 
Chancellor; (2) to rename and re. 
spell the Colleges; (3) to eliminate 
amateur athletics; (4) to render 
vegetarian diet compulsory on all 
undergraduates. The resolution hay. 
ing been passed by a great majority, 
the meeting dispersed to the strains 
of the Marseillaise sung as a duet in 
Esperanto by Mr. BEttoc and Mr, 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 





ANOTHER OF OUR CONQUERORS. 


I vsep to think that the office-boy 
did those things. But no; it seems 
that it is an industry, and a very 
important one. 

1 made the discovery at a station, 
where the horrible and _ irritating 
word ‘‘ Phast-phix’’’ on the picture 
of a gum bottle held the reluctant 
eye. 

A sleek little man in a frock-coat 
and a tall hat, who had evidently 
breakfasted on cloves, paused beside 
me. 

‘You might not think it,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ to look at me; but that word 
originated with me. I invented it.” 

“Why?’’ Lasked. “‘ Surely there 
are other things to do.”’ 

He seemed paited and perplexed. 
‘“That is my business,’’ he said. 
That ’s what I do. I have an office; 
I am well known. All the best 
firms apply to me. For example,” 
he went on, ‘‘ suppose you were to 
bring out a fluid mutton = 

** Heaven forbid! ’’ I cried. 

‘* Yes, but suppose you were to,” 
he continued, ‘‘ and you wanted a 
name for it, you would come to 
me.”’ 

‘“Why shouldn’t I think of one 
myself? ’’ I asked. 

‘*You!’’ he cried. ‘‘ How could 
you? It’s a special line; it’s a 
gift. Just try and you'll see. 
What would you call it?”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ I said after a moment’s 
thought, ‘1 might call it—I might 
call it—— Hang it, I wouldn't do 
such a thing, anyway.”’ 

‘‘There,’” he cried triumphantly, 
“‘I knew it. You would be lost. 
You would therefore come to me. | 
should charge you ten guineas, but 
in return you would have a name 
that would make your fortune.” 

“What would that be?’ I ver 
tured to ask. a 

‘Oh, I don’t know,”’ he said, ' for 


certain. ‘ Sheep-O,’ perhaps. But 
wal 
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NO MAN A HERO TO HIS SERVANT. 


Second Horseman. “Do you ‘APPEN TO "AVE SEEN MY GUV’NOR? STOUT PARTY ON A GREY “oss.” 





Boy. “ DUNNO; BUT ’OUNDS AND ’UNTERS AND ALL’S GONE OVER ’ERE TEN MINUTES AGO, RUNNIN’ ‘ARD.” 


nt’s 
ight 
t do 


atly, 
lost. 


> 


‘but 


lame 
ven- 


“ for 
But 
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S.H. “I’M ALL RIGHT, THEN. "E’LL BE ALONG SHORTLY.” 








anyway it would be a good name. 
‘Flock-vim,’ perhaps. Or even 
‘Mut-force.’ ”’ 

I began to long for my train. 
“How do you think of 
things?’’ I inquired. ‘‘ Tell 

your processes.”’ 

He laughed deprecatingly. ‘I 
have given the subject an immense 
deal of thought,’’ he said. ‘‘For many 
years now I have done little else; I 
am always on the look-out for ideas. 
They come to me at all kinds of odd 
times and in all kinds of odd places. 
In bed—on a ’bus—-in the train.”’ 

“ This one? ’’ I asked. 

“* Phast-phix’?’’ he _ replied. 
“Oh, I thought of that instantane- 
ously. You see, the firm came to 
my office to say they were putting a 
new gum or cement on the market, 
and they must have a good name for 
tat once. I had no time. I buried 
my head in my hands for a few 
seconds (my regular habit) and sud- 
denly ‘ Phast-phix’ flashed into it. 
They were enchanted.”’ 


such 
me 





ei 





‘““T notice,’’ I said, ‘‘ a tendency 
among advertisers to transform ‘f’ 
into * ph.’ ”’ 

“ Yes,’’ he said, ‘* they got it from 
me. I was the first. It is far more 
striking, don’t you think? To spell 
* fastfix ’ correctly would not be witty 
at all.’’ 

I agreed with him. 

‘Tell me some more of your 
special inspirations,’ I said. ‘‘ Have 
you done anything lately as good as 
* phast-phix ’’? But no, how could 
you?” 

‘**TLet me _ see,’ he remarked. 
“Yes, there is the name for the new 
pen. They came to me in a great 
hurry for that, too. But as it hap- 
pened I had that carefully pigeon- 
holed, for I am always inventing 
names against a rainy day. I gave it 
to them at once—the ‘ Ri-teezi.’ You 
have no doubt seen it advertised.’’ 

(Haven’t I?) 

‘* That has been an immense suc- 
cess,’’ he went on. “Tt’s not a 
bad pen, either; but the name! Ah!’’ 





9)» 


** Anything else out of the way? 
I asked. 

‘““Yes,’’ he said. ‘* I was just going 
to tell you. I was approached by a 
firm with a new blacking. All it 
required was an absolutely knock-out 
name. I gave them one, and only 
yesterday I had a visit from the 
Secretary of the Company, who was 
present at the Board meeting when 
my letter was read out. He says 
that the thrill that ran through the 
directors—sober business-men, mind 
you—was an epoch in the history of 
commerce.”’ 

‘“*“Indeed,’’ I remarked; 
what was the name? ’”’ 

“The name?’’ he said. ‘Ah, 
yes. It was one of my best efforts, 
I think. Simple, forcible, instan- 
taneous in its message and unfor- 
gettable in form‘ Shine-O.’ ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ that should be 
hard to beat. I congratulate you.’’ 
And so we parted. 

I wonder if there’s really any 
money in that fluid-mutton idea. 


‘* and 
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Subaltern (to pretty widow, newly arrived at Indian Hill Station). “1 say, MicuT I HOLD Your HAND?” 
Pretty Widow.“ Certatsty sot. Your CoLonet’s WIFE HASN'T CALLED'ON ME YET!” 





~ 
~ 














THE SECRET HISTORY OF A 
PERSONAL PAR. 
Set FortH CHRONOLOGICALLY. 


I. 
(From ‘* The Non-Stop,”’ Oct. 31.) 

A GusHING young lady walking 
through a wood with an eminent 
botanist began to sentimentalize 
about the extreme age of some of 
the trees. 

‘What a lot they must have seen 
in their time!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Oh 
that. they could speak! You 
old beech,’’ she continued, placing 
her hand on an adjacent trunk, 
‘what would you say to me, could 
you but talk? ”’ 

““*T am a poplar!’ 
the savant. 


»? 


responded 


Il. 
(From ‘* Crummy Bits,’’ Nov. 7.) 
Tney were newly married—very 
much so. She: dreamy and poetic. 
He: just the other thing. It was a 
warm day and they rested lovingly 
on a rustic seat neath the soft shade 
of a (more or less} spreading tree. 
She. I wonder if this sweet old 
beech can hear? What stories it 
might tell, if it only could! 
He. Ah—er—yes. Just the sort 
of things everybody would like. 


dear | 


She. Why? 

He. Because. they ’d. be . popular 
(poplar) stories! 

Il. 
(From “ P. U. P.’’ Nov, 14.) 

AN amusing story is going the 
rounds of the House anent a certain 
austere ex-Chancellor of Exchequer, 
now removed to the bracing atmo- 
sphere of the Upper House. It was 
in his House of Commons’ days and 
he was discussing with a familiar 
friend the secret of the success of 
some of the prominent men on both 
sides of the House. 

‘“* Speaking of myself,’’ he said at 
‘length, “‘there is one thing quite 
| certain, and that is, I am not likely 
to have much of a following so long 
|as LI remain in the Commons.’’ 
| ‘* But whatever nAkes you think 
‘that? ’’ queried the worthy and 
astonished Member. 

“Why, don’t you see,”’ he re- 
isponded grimly, ‘so long as 1 am a 
Beacn (beech) I can hardly expect 
to be popular (poplar)! ’ 








“©The stars in their courses fought against 
Cicero,’ said Mr. James Blossom, ‘ and 1 think 
they must have fought against us in Neeps- 
end.’ — Sheffield Daily Independent. 

How the must hate these 
orators. 


stars 








THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT 
GAME. 


Swirtty she swung her shining cleek, 
And blushed like any rose, 
As, smitten lightly on the cheek, 
The ball rolled to her toes; 
Small wonder, when -I tell you 
that 
Pinned on her light brown hair 
She wore a charming picture hat, 
A garden in the air! 


I held her hands, to put them right, 
Showed where her feet should go, 
And told how drives went out of 
sight 
And puts ran to and fro; 
Though she could make bewitching 
eyes, 
She could not form her tees, 
And these I made of ample size 
Upon my humble knees. 


She missed, with many a_ smiling 
look, 
And blamed me for it all, 
Because my woeful visage took 
Her eye clean off the ball; 
Golf was the sport, but I’m afraid 
We trifled with the name; 
Observing friends declared 
played 
A much more ancient game! 
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A RIVAL ATTRACTION. 


Nectecrep Artiste (performer on the European Concertina). “DOESN’T LOOK AS IF I'M EVER GOING 
TO COME ON, WHAT WITH ALL THESE BERLIN KNOCKABOUT EXTRA TURNS!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM A COLLEAGUE oF Toby, MP, 

Wit a drastic Licensing Bill 
worrying through its various stages 
in the House of Commons, it is per- 
haps no wonder that those connected 
with the Trade should find this a time 
of unusual depression, and suffer in 
health as in spirits; it is sad to know, 
however, that Mr. Punch’s Special 
Distiller, who has so skilfully pro- 
duced the Essence of Parliament for 
many a long year, should not be im- 
mune to these influences, and that 
Tony, M.P., for the first time for 
more than twenty years, is unable 
through illness to continue _ his 
Diary this week, and is “ tied’’ tc 
his ‘* house.’’ May he have a rapid 
recovery. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, 
November 10th.—Dull heavy clouds 
were in the air. A resolute Govern- 
ment had come down to the House 
ready to discuss with ruthless deter- 
mination the Scottish Education 
Bill. Oblivious to the lowering cf 
Scottish eyebrows “‘ stern and wild,”’ 


AsquitH moved the suspension of 
the Eleven o’clock Rule, thereby 


throwing open for Government use 
those cheerless hours which rational 
citizens devote to sleep, but which 
are rich in possibilities to a Ministry 
loaded down below the ‘‘ Plimsoll 
mark ’’ with legislative cargo. 

Being of an invincibly sanguine 
temperament, AsquitH didn’t ‘‘ see 
why the House should sit late, but ”’ 


Leavise SINcLAIR To IT. 
The Premier retires to his tent for well- 
rved repose. 
—————— 








Mr. JHERREMHOIAH MacVEAcH. 

“Misther Spaker, phwat is the Scottish 
national flag?” 
—-and here there was just the need- 
ful suggestion of the ‘‘ whiff of grape- 
shot,’’ the most delicate flick of the 
party - whip round errant flanks— 
‘the Government were very anxious 
to finish the Bill.”’ The river- 
mists of early morning hours had 
no terrors for them, and if de- 
cadent Gaels were unequal to the 
ordeal then a handful of Southron 
Ministerial ‘‘ settlers ’’ would know 
the reason why! There was a cer- 
tain dour and forbidding interplay of 
upper and nether lip, unpleasantly 
suggestive of mill-stones. Then he 
lay back on the Treasury Bench, 
with hands rammed deeply in his 
pockets, and gazed up with fleeting 
friendliness at the stained-glass light- 
ing in the roof. 

Wary Scotsmen who knew their 
Asaquitu discussed and debated with 
one furtive eye on the ‘‘ Master of 
Legions,’’ delusively rosy and 
debonair to the casual observer, and 
they breathed more freely when he 
withdrew to his oak-panelled tent 
behind the chair, leaving Srvcuair, 
with claymore, target and dirk gleam- 
ing with the russet glow of the 
cairngorm, to shepherd them through 
the pass. 

The chill of the midnight-watch 
had no terrors for an old campaigner 
like James CraiG, who, with SEELY 
and our one and oniy Winston, has 
served his country well among the 
kopjes of South Africa. That the 
subject was a Scotch one, and he an 
Ulster-Irishman, was a trifle. The 
sea-passage from Larne to Stranraer 


is a mere nothing, he did it easily| 


‘ 


‘in his stride,’’ and his devotion to 





the national flag and Imperial 
einblems is a hardy growth that will 
stand any amount of transplantation. 
Anyhow, he chipped in, and with 
direct and unpretentious oratory de- 
manded that Scottish children should 
be put early on easy terms with the 
national flag, should know its origin 
and history, and should sing with 
youthful fervour the National 
Anthem. 

Alas! he reckoned without that 
incorrigible humourist MacVrEaGu. 
An Ulsterman, too, but a Nationalist 
of the most fearsome and unbridled 
order, JEREMIAH (for so tyrannical 
forbears have relentlessly labelled 
him) is blessed with a bright and 
irresponsible sense of humour which 
bubbles up all over the place at un- 
expected moments, to the extreme 
discomfort and dislocation of indi- 
viduals near the spot. His wildest, 
most delirious joy to capsize 
CRAIG. 

Would the hon. gentleman kindly 
tell him what is the Scottish national 
flag? Is it a bloodthirsty lion ram- 
pant on a golden field, or is it the 
Blue Cross of St. Andrew; or is 
it, maybe, some other “ koind av a 
loion’’? Shall dear little Scottish 
barefooted children be introduced, 
pale and _ panic-stricken, to such 
heraldic horrors? 

Then, again, what is the 
tional Anthem of Scotland ’’? 
hadn’t the remotest idea, 
didn’t believe a_ single 


is 


‘* Na- 
He 
and he 
Scotch 


a cate” me \ 
are rear Pao) 


\ than Om wld be dT 


Wastep WILLY CAN BEAR IT NO LONGER. 
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Member could tell him! Is it Scots 
wha hae, or is it, as he had rather 
gathered in his travels in Scotland, 
Auld Lang Syne? Nobody seemed 
to know; and how was an unfortu- 
nate dominie to choose among the 
rival barbaric airs with which Scot. 
land abounds? ; 

JEREMIAH THE JESTER sat down 
with so excruciatingly comical an air 
of unsatisfied thirst for heraldic lore, 
etc., that Members roared, got on 
with their work, and went chuckling 
home at 1.45 a.m. 

Such is the business value 
of irresponsible fun. 

Wednesday, November 
lith.—Pleasure in excess 
proverbially brings __ retri- 
bution in its train. The 
wild, unhallowed glory of 
the sudden breathless arrival 
last month of the female 
counterpart _ of, Doraypo 
Pierrt led to the closing 
for ever of the surreptitious 
peep-hole alongside — the 
glass swing-doors. Up to 
then, lady visitors had been 
permitted the frenzied joy . 
of getting, through its small 
Gothic panes, the most in- 
timate obtainable view of 
the innermost sanctuary of 
the Empire. Per contra, 
watchful, self - conscious, 
senatorial drones had caught 
a fleeting vision of a dis- 
turbing sex, and had 
preened their agitated wings 
accordingly to make the 
best impression possible at 
skort notice. Pretending 
to be interested in Asquith, 
Luoyp-GEorGE, McKenna, 
and in that flaunting 
bachelor. who leads the 
Opposition, the ladies’ eyes 
had been fixed with reveren- 
tial awe on the beaming 
face and comfortable per- 
sonality of Jonn BARKER 
(now Bart.), chairman of 
** Paquin,” high priest of millinery 
in excelsis, giving the sanction cf 
his sturdy rustic presence to what 
LANSDOWNE calls the ‘‘phenomenal 
(legislative) misfits’’ produced by 
the Government. 

These joys are away in the ewig- 
keit; the Speaker’s fiat went 
forth; his foot, in 


of the raid was paid; and a small 
price, too, considering the ‘‘ moral 
and intellectual damage ’’ done to an 
ancient assembly. 

Then a few days later came the 
evening of staggering sensation when 


the above abstruse subject. 


silver-buckled | 
shoe, was put down, and the price} 


a few hardy maids, who had “‘ heard 
voices ’’ (in Caxton Hall), were found 
moored and shrieking in the Ladies’ 
gallery (so-called), lashed liké vir- 
ginia-creeper to the gilded trellis 
above the heads of horror-stricken 
journalists, only to be removed from 
the sacrificial grille by main force, 
taking their ‘‘ moorings,’’ substantial 
pieces of the Palace of Westminster, 
with them. 

This performance, and a pale imi- 
tation of it in the other Strangers’ 





quarter, brought down the SpFAKER's 


‘Tor SUBSTITUTES.” 


Mr. Lloyd-George has recently had several questions to answer on 
Are “ Hop substitutes ” like this ? 


|majesty upon them and all their 
'kind, and a clear and comprehensive 
| sweep was made of all the galleries. 


| Sinee then one has looked down, 


day after day, on the pathetic, har- 
rowing scene—an assembly of self- 
immolated heroes who, in the cause 
| of sex and in the name of order, have 
deprived themselves of the very 
breath of life; six hundred and fifty 
6ratorical athletes with a_ positive 
yearning for recognition doing battle 
|in an empty stadium; a mighty com- 
| pany of potential Garricks playing 
| to a dress circle, upper boxes, and 
igallery draped in aching desolation, 











never a face to whom to turn a 
triumphant glance or a moist, ap- 
pealing eye. Perorations instinct 
with a noble fire hurled into 
paralysing emptiness. 

The joke has been to wait and 
watch, and have little wagers with 
oneself'as to which of the poor 
sufferers would be the first to reach 
the limit of human endurance and 
admit that he, for one, could bear it 
no longer; that to waste an attrac. 
tive, irresistible personality on oak bal- 
conies and green leather was frankly 
insupportable. Who would 
be the first to succumb, 
and say, on_ trembling 
knees, “* Let them in, Mr. 
Speaker, or I die! ”’ 

It came at last. 

end of. Questions there 
rose from the Labour 
Benches a_ broken - figure, 
in sombre,. chocolate- 
coloured tweed; once burly, 
self-reliant, aggressive—all 
that. remains of Wut 
Tuorne. Lorn to stand 
clasping the folds of: a 
blood-red, — shot - frazzled 
banner on_ the _ barricades 
facing the last futile volleys 
of the well-to-do, supported 
on the one hand by the 
gaunt figure of Comrade 
Bernarp SHAw, with khaki- 
coloured beard and mous- 
tache flowing in the breeze; 
on the other, a Comrade- 
Countess in revolt; while 
SnowpeEN with pallid finger 
points out a likely Aerated 
Bread shop where they may 
fit themselves for sanguin- 
ary deeds in Carlton House 
Terrace on a commandeered 
rock-cake and a_ small 
lemonade. Yet there stands 
poor Witt with haggard 
cheek, clutching in nerve- 
less fingers a tremulous 
sombrero and _ begs for 
mercy ! 

An ordeal which has brought to this 
the ruddy, vigorous plebeian THoRNE 
must have dealt unimaginable havoc 
in more highly-strung,. aristocratic 
temperaments on other benches. Talk 
of the Unemployed! . Another week 
or two and we should have seen 
marching the streets processions of 
the Unobserved. What of the 
crumpled Lea? The ashen Hucn— 
how has he fared, with never a sym- 
pathetic face from Islington in the 
Strangers’ gallery to revel with 
him in his swashbuckling raids 
among the newly-ermined? No 
wonder the long Parliamentary days 


At the 
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HYGIENE FOR OUR DUMB FRIENDS. 


Harassed Landowner. “1 CAN'T UNDERSTAND WHY YOU COMPLAIN. I’VE PUT IN ALL THE AIR-SHAFTS, FIRE-ESCAPES, EMERGENCY EXITS, ETC., 


THAT YOU REQUIRE.” 


Urban Sanitary Inspector. “ But, MY DEAR SIR, WHERE IS THE PROVISION FOR THE GREAT AUK, SHOULD THAT BIRD ELECT TO SETTLE ON 


YOUR LAND?” 








jad nights of unseen, unremitting 
| tbour have told heavily on DauziE.. 
\let those who wonder at the clank 
jof his knightly spurs in the Inner 
Lobby go in and emulate his cease- 
\kss, unresting devotion on the 
\green benches, and they all may yet 
| eel proudly to the accolade. The 
|motto on his shield is ‘‘ I am here!’’ 

The SPEAKER rose, concealing emo- 
tion with consummate mastery. ‘‘I 
|havemade such enquiries as I could,”’ 
he said with calm dignity, ‘‘ and I 


|bave not hitherto observed any | 


feverish anxiety to reopen either of 
the galleries.’” (Outward cheers, 
but internal groans and suppressed 
agony.) 

Never was there such a scene of 
harrowing self-sacrifice. Experienced 
heads ‘in the Press Gallery drooped 
forward, tears marred and blotted 
the records of the verbatim reporters, 
por THORNE was left to bear alone 
he obloquy of surrender. WILLY 





|RepMonpD, his curly, eager 
| grown greyer and chastened by the 
| terrors of seclusion, made one or two 
frenzied efforts to get overcrowded 
pressmen sprinkled along the side 
galleries, and so give a fictitious air of 
publicity to the scene. It might con- 
ceivably have saved a few distin- 
| guished lives, but the SPEAKER and 
| Lutu Harcourt, with stifled sobs, 
| passed him from one to the other till 
ihe sank exhausted and gave up all 
hope. E. T. R. 





| “Steps are being taken by the Motor Union 
to induce education authorities to give children 
| some instruction in the rules and courtesies of 
| the road.” —The Times. 

{They might learn to curtsey and 
isay: “‘ Morituri te salutamus.”’ 





| “ WaxtTep, Young Lady, to represent the 
‘Loveliest Woman in the World’ in High-class 
| Illusion.” —The Stage. 

There should be no difficulty about 
this. 


head | 





Another Entente. 
Grave Evropean Crisis AVERTED. 

“The corsage and the blouse have come to a 
very satisfactory understanding regarding their 
respective réles in this winter's repertoire of 
dress.”-—-Lady Charlotte in The Daily Mail. 





From the Prime Mintster’s Guild- 
hall speech, as reported in The 
Morning Post (the italics being our 
very own): ; 

“In the meantime we are taking, as we are 
bound to take, all the steps which a generous 
and even intelligent interpretation and adminis- 
tration of the Jaw can suggest to cope with the 
problem of unemployment.” 

This is too much. We had not ex- 
pected this. 





Messrs. BELL announce a new 
work on English combined figure- 
skating, and add: 

“The book will be printed in a form suitable 
for use on the ice.” 


With padded and waterproof covers? 
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HAT TRICK AT THE 

ST. JAMES’S. 

For the third successive time (not 
of asking, Heaven knows, but of 
spontaneous giving) Mr. GEoRGE 
ALEXANDER has produced a Thief- 
play. To do Mr. Svurro justice he 
has invented a fairly novel variation 
on the old-established scheme; and 
all went well enough till we got to 
that point in the Third Act where 
the first ‘‘ dramatic ’’ episode occurs. 
Up to then Mr. ALtexanper, as “* The 
Builder of Bridges,’’ had been inter- 
preting (in admirable style, and with a 
marked improvement in the manipu- 
lation of his smile) the character of 
a simple, well-mannered gentleman, 
modest but strong with the quiet 
assurance of a man who has done 
big things in fight with the forces of 
Nature, and learned self-control in 
the process. Suddenly, through the 
inconceivable fatuity of a young man 
who blurts out a secret of extreme 
delicacy before a whole tea-party, 
which includes a perfect stranger, 
he finds himself disillusioned in the 
matter of his lady’s good faith. His 
only decent course, when matters 
became clear, was to walk straight 
out of the room. Instead, he 
asked to behave like an intolerable 
prig, and let the poor broken girl 
stand shivering there while he de- 
livers a virtuously indignant lecture 
on the theme of her moral delin- 
quency. Compared with this, the 
attitude of King Arihur to Guine- 
vere in the nunnery stamps him as 
the fine gentleman that TENNyson 
made him out to be. 

Till now Mr. Sutro had held a 
possible mirror up to human nature. 
But here he is tempted to paint upon 
its surface those insufferable flowers 
which are the glory of looking-glasses 
in a Philistine household. One 
wonders a little that clever a 
writer should find it necessary to 
sacrifice his credit to the supposed 
exigencies of popular drama. ~Per- 
haps he wanted to give the actor- 
manager ‘a chance. In that case 
one wonders that intelligent a 
player as Mr. ALEXANDER should fail 
to see how sorry a figure he was 
cutting as he threw off this tirade 
against a woman with no one to de- 
fend her. And I doubt whether 
even from a practical point of view 
the author will find the episode re- 
munerative. For his play, otherwise 
excellent, never quite recovered from 
it, and the obvious and perfunctory 
reconciliation at the close made poor 
amends for this miserable display of 
ungenerosity in a nature which else- 
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where had been labelled 
magnanimous. 

I wish Mr. Surro would give Miss 
[RENE VANBRUGH a change of air. 
But if she must be either a thief, or 
the sister and accomplice of a thief, 
she still has no rival for delicacy cf 
craft. Mr. Dawson Mimwarp had 
his moments, but he is only a self- 
made embezzler—not born that way. 
Miss FLtorence Haypon, in the part 
of a dear old thing who “ always 
thought bridges were made by ma- 
chinery,’’ was, as ever, a pure de- 
light. If she could only have been 
on the stage all the time, prattling 
in a corner, L could have been well 


£ ae » . 
freely as 
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Mr. Dawson Milward (Arnold Faringay). 
“T'’ma thief! I’m a thief!” 

Miss Irene Vanbrugh (Dorothy Faringay). 
“ T shouldn't worry about that. Somebody's got 
to be a thief in these St. James’s plays. I was the 
first of them, and Miss Mabel Hackney came next, 
and now it’s your turn.” 


content. Mr. WILLIAM FARREN was 
very engaging as the head partner of 
an engineering firm, who was all in 
favour of perfidy in women, because 
it set their victims free to go and 
build bridges for him in outlandish 
regions. He was as welcome as a 
roaring gale in a land of mists. By 
sheer force of naturalness Mr. 
Vivian Reynotps gave great dis- 
tinction to the unobtrusive character 
of a head clerk. There was no 
better: performance than his. Mr. 
Harcourt Wiuiiams did. creditable, 
but rather ineffective, work in the 
most difficult part of all, that of the 
supplanted lover. Few people play 
it really satisfactorily in actual life. 





I must not forget the great moral’ 
purpose of the play. Its name, Th, 
Builder of Bridges, ought to to | 
changed to The Blastcr of Buckej. 
shops. Myr. Surro was very severe 
and insistent in his attacks upon out. 
side brokers. I do hope he hasn’t 
been badly hit by one of these 
monsters of iniquity. 0. § 





CORRECT LIVING AND DYING. 
[See certain recent works on Etiquette.] 
At a Dinner-Party. 

Do not partake of any- dishes that 
are new to you and that you do not 
quite know how to negotiate. You 

van simply say, ‘‘ No, thank you.” 
It would be very gauche to ask your 
neighbours at table or the person 
opposite, ‘ “What am I supposed to 
do with this?’’ Or to say to the 
servant, ‘‘ Bring me something easier 
to eat, please.’’ 

With regard to pip-fruit at dessert, 
it will be wisest (more especially for 
young girls who are looking for an 
establishment in life) to avoid it 
altogether, as it is difficult to manage 
pip-fruit gracefully and pleasantly. 
Some people, it is true, blow their 
pips on to the floor or into the 
middle of the table; but these are 
persons of assured position, and make 
their own rules. 

Never insert your whole hand into 
a finger-bowl, or ask for soap. 


Weddings. 

When a guest at a wedding recep- 
tion, your behaviour should be cheer- 
ful but quiet. It is not your show, 
remember; and the chief mourners— 
the chief figures—rightly monopolise 
all the attention. 


Introductions. 
Always introduce the lower in rank | 
to the higher. If you are not sure | 
which would take precedence, make | 
some little gracious excuse and keep | 
them waiting while you consult De-| 
brett. If they are both gone before 
you have decided, that ‘settles the 
difficulty. The rule of introducing 
the single to the married obtains only 
among women. With men you would 
proces ed in the reverse w ay, the posi- 
tion of a sin gle man in society being 
the more disting: uished. 


Last Illness and Death. 

When frie: is come to see you 
during your last illness, you will, if 
able, receive . em courteously. It 
would not be in good taste to 
reproach them with never having 
ap! weeinted you, or to imply thst 
a] break } 

their dental has as ned to ore 
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Customer. “ Wuy, 1 THovuGuT You CALLED HIM ‘THE COLT’?” 


Ostler. “ SuRE, YER HONOUR, AND THAT’S THE NAME HE’S HAD FOR THE LAST TWENTY YEARS, AND HE SsTickS TO IT LIKE A RESPECTABLE 


BASTE, THE SAME AS YOURSELF!” 








also be incorrect to try to ‘‘ improve 
the occasion.’ People do not want 
to be improved, except in their 
worldly circumstances. 

When all the last illness visits have 
been paid, you will proceed to die. 
It is not considered smart to get 
better and give your friends the 
shock of seeing you about again. 





Funerals. 


When attending one of these sad 
functions, you will, of course, regu- 
late the amount of grief shown by 
\your relationship to the deceased. 
|Signs of extreme grief are considered 
middle-class, and are only excusable 
ui quite near relatives. If you are a 
womparatively distant relative or only 
‘frend, it is sufficient to pass a 
plain white handkerchief (without 
lee or embroidery) across your face 
mee or twice. At no function, un- 
fortunately, is etiquette so apt to be 
forgotten or neglected ; indeed, it has 

m said that the only funeral at 
Which one is confident of behaving 
= absolute correctness is one’s 
Lik 


a 








A USEFUL LESSON. 


THERE was once a rather passionate 
man who put his trust in a new and 
rather foolish barometer. Passion- 
ate men often want to be out in the 
open air, but never more so than 
when rain prevents them. So this 
man upon acertain Saturday morning 
had an engagement in the country, 
which, had the weather been fine, 
he would probably have regarded 
with indifference. But in the morn- 
ing, because it looked like rain, he 
thought he would like to go, and, 
when it did rain, he set his heart 
upon going. 

He tapped the glass of the baro- 
meter, and the finger moved slowly 
but firmly to ‘‘ Set Fair.’’ The rain 
meanwhile rained a little harder than 
before. Being still credulous, he 
went and spent an hour in getting 
his bicyele ready. Then he tapped 
again, and so at the end of every 
hour during the day he tapped. As 
the barometer’s opinion of the 
weather rose to the highest degree, 
the man’s opinion of the barometer 





sank to the lowest degree, until 
finally at three o’clock he left it in 
disgust and decided that he could 
not. go. 

At half-past four, when it was 
now too late for anything, the rain 
stopped, the sun shone, and every- 
thing. was indeed set fair. The 
passionate man, regarding this late 
development bitterly, tapped the 
glass of the barometer once more, 
and the finger leapt without hesita- 
tion to ‘‘ Stormy.’’ Now that man 
was not only passionate by nature, 
but he had also been sorely tried that 
day. So he took the barometer from 
its peg upoén the wall of his house 
and cast it forth from the front door, 
saying: ‘‘Go outside, you ignorant 
fcol, and look for yourself.’’ 








“The club itself [i.e. the Deal and Walmer 
Angling Association} has over 400 members, 
but the committee decided that it would be 
unwise in face of the heavy sea to continue the 
competition.”’-—Daily Mail. 

This shows rather a niggardly spirit. 
With over 400 members they might 
well have risked it. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


I HAVE often reproached the woman who turned to the 
last page of her noyel first, in order to see whether they 
really did get married; and I have told her that she was 
both spoiling her present enjoyment and, by giving way 
to her curiosity, laying up a store of troubles for herself 
in the future; to which she could only reply that her 
enjoyment was her own affair, and why did all men smoke 
too much? Well, after reading The Diva’s Ruby (Mac- 
MILLAN) I find myself now in her position; for Mr. Marton 
CrAwrForp’s latest story is the third of a trilogy, being a 
sequel to Soprano and The Prima Donna—two books 
which I was unfortunate enough to miss. So I am 
wondering whether my enjoyment of them would indeed 





that is interesting about the former, and mercifully’ 
spares us the latter. 


| 
Mr. Percrvan Gipson is one of the best living writers | 
of short stories, but his new novel, Salvator (Brack. | 
woop), is disappointing. I am for the most part not | 
in favour of long books, but Salvator for its proving 
needed many more pages. It was a case really for| 
collaboration. Mr. Gipson can manage Charters and | 
Pumphrey well enough, but when it came to Salvator | 
himself, the revolutionist who tried to regenerate | 
Mozambique and died in that forlorn effort, he needed | 
the analytical and romantic pen of Mr. Conran. As) 
it is, Salvator is the indifferent novel of a very clever; 
man. It is dedicated to an industrious fellow-writer, | 
‘patient in his stall’’; which means—what ? 





be spoilt now that I know who 
married Cordova; or whether [ 
should find them as delightful as 
I found this one. The Diva's 
Ruby is flavoured (I repudiate the 
metaphor) with a reticent humour 
which I like, and it deals with 
millionaires and carnations out of 
season and quails, which I adore. 
But chiefly it is a masterpiece of 
stage management, and a monu- 
ment to Mr. CRawrorpd’s wide 
knowledge of men and things. All 
the same I don’t think he need 
have bothered to tell me that, if a 
ship which is capable of steaming 
sixteen knots an hour has a current 
of six knots against her, her speed 
is only ten knots—even though I 
reckon myself among the ‘‘ lands- 
men’’ for whose benefit — he 
thought it “‘ as well to explain.”’ 
With an ignorance too common 
in these degenerate times, I had 
always associated the laudator 
temporis acti with the nonagen- 
arian, the lean and slippered pan- 
taloon, the teller of old wives’ 
tales, or the toothless remem- 
brancer of past delights. It was, 
therefore, with something of a shock that I discovered | 
Mr. Comyns Carr assuming this réle, openly and with} 
malice prepense declaring himself ‘‘ an impenitent| 
Victorian.’’ In his reminiscences of Some Eminent 
Victorians (Duckwortn), he looks down upon the mortals | 
of this puny age, and boldly tells them he has known} 
better men than they. So be it. Mr Carr’s 
grandfather very likely told him that England in 
the sixties was no longer what it had been in the days of 
Waterloo; possibly even in the Stone Age there were folk 
who lamented the superior culture of the glacial epoch. 
Is it perhaps a sign of the decadence which Mr. Carr 
laments that he is himself not quite sure what to call 
his own book? On the cover it stands as Some Eminent 
Victorians, but the pages are headed ‘‘ Reminiscences ”’ 
tout court. For all that, as an additional handful of 
scattered leaves thrown into that pot-pourri vase of 
literature and art which is labelled ‘‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions of the Great,’’ the book is welcome and enter- 
taining. Mr. Carr has known most people worth | 
knowing, and a good many who were not; he tells much ! 
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THE NEW FIELD KITCHEN IN ACTION. 


Disquated Tommy “THERE Y'ARE! 
ROLLIN’ UP FOR MY RIZ DE VEAU A LA Poussikre.” 


I am not going to flatter the| 
anonymous author of Marcia in 
Germany (HEINEMANN) by 
gesting that her book is likely to 
breed enmity between Great 
Britain and the Fatherland, but I} 
will say for it that anyone desi. | 
ous and capable of writing a book | 
to that end might do well to write 
it in the spirit in which this book 
is written. Some years ago Dr,| 
JonHnson remarked jestingly that 
‘after all, foreigners are mostly! 
fools.’”” The author of Marcia} 
echoes this sentiment in other! 
words, seriously and with a mental | 
reservation. Marcia’s idea of Ger- 
mans seems to be that they are 
mostly conceited, petty-minded 
boors, unless they happen to be 
members of a royal house. Which, 
of course, is absolute nonsense. 
The book gives a picture of society | 
in the garrisoned capital of a small | 
German state, and it is full of 
interesting scraps of information. 
The trouble is that they are pre- 
Jest as T wis) ented with little sympathy and 
j much of that insular priggishness 

which laughs at a German because 
he hasn’t the felicity to be an Englishman. 


| 
| 
sug: | 
| 





Though nearly all the folk who tramp 
Through Bertram AtrKkey’s Easy Money 

(Grant Ricwarps) might be labelled ‘‘ Scamp,” 
I laughed because I found them funny. 


I laughed at them no less than at 

The plot’s ingenious web of jesting, 
And then upon me as I sat 

There came my moral self protesting. 


Being, as doubtless you are, used 

To strictly straight and honest dealings, 
Ought I, it asked, to be amused 

Against my inborn finer feelings? 


Pending an answer, let me say, 
I found the matter so inviting 
That I shall look some other day 
lor more of Mr. Atkey’s writing 














